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832 BOOK REVIEWS 

Filibusters and Financiers, The Story of William Walker and 
His Associates. By William 0. Scroggs, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics and Sociology in the Louisiana State University. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. Pp. 408. 

Prof. Scroggs feels that history has not treated his hero fairly 
and so he devotes himself in this book with a fair measure of 
success to making good the defect. Walker's filibustering 
activities fell in a period when the idea of the "manifest destiny" 
of America was abroad. For half a century the American 
people "had been taking the land next to theirs in whatever 
way seemed most convenient. Louisiana they bought; West 
Florida and Texas they got mainly by filibustering; and Cali- 
fornia they got by conquest. The moral distinction between 
public and private pillage of the territory of a weaker nation was 
but vaguely drawn. All that was required of the filibuster was 
success. If he succeeded he was a hero and a patriot; if he failed 
he was a reprobate." And so when Walker, trusting in the word 
of honor of the British officer to whom he surrendered, was given 
over to a Honduran firing squad, he lost his claim to the respect 
of Americans. Shortly after Walker's death Buchanan in his 
annual message to Congress congratulated the country "upon 
the public sentiment which now exists against the crime of 
setting on foot military expeditions within the limits of the 
United States, to proceed from thence and make war upon the 
people of unoffending states with whom we are at peace." 

The author makes it clear that the view that Walker's conduct 
was motivated by a desire to gain land in Central America for 
slavery purposes is entirely inadequate. The causes which sent 
Walker a-filibustering were much more complex. In fact in the 
earlier years of his career Walker was under anti-slavery influence, 
and when he finally seemed to be friendly with the pro-slavery 
people he was not really contemplating the annexation of Nica- 
ragua to the United States at all. 

The thread of high finance that runs through the book goes 
far to explain Walker's failure. When gold was discovered in 
California, a more satisfactory route than around Cape Horn or 
across the plains was sought. The routes through Nicaragua 
and across the Isthmus of Panama presented themselves with a 
considerable advantage in favor of the Nicaragua route. 
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Steamers were placed on the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, 
leaving only twelve miles of the trans-isthmian journey to be made 
by land. The Transit Company which had charge of the steamers 
was much inconvenienced by the instability of the local govern- 
ment, and when it found Walker able to control the route which 
it used, it was glad to enter into negotiations with him. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was the first president of the Transit Company, but 
he had resigned the office to make a tour of Europe. During his 
absence his successors in the control of the company occasioned 
him considerable losses through their campaign of frenzied 
finance with the stock of the company on the New York stock 
exchange, and by destroying the property of the company when 
they furnished Walker with gold and recruits and received in 
return for themselves the concession which had formerly belonged 
to their company. Upon his return Vanderbilt swore revenge 
for their treachery. "I won't sue you," he said, "for the law is 
too slow. I will ruin you." Unfortunately for the filibuster, 
Vanderbilt proved himself the stronger party in the contest of 
intrigue and diplomacy which the American financiers waged in 
Central America. If he had been on Vanderbilt's side instead 
of opposed to him, Walker would probably have made good his 
position in Nicaragua and might have brought about its annexa- 
tion to the United States. 

To any one looking for a precedent to our own practice of 
waging war not upon a nation but upon an individual, the history 
of Walker's adventures furnishes a case in point. President 
Mora of Costa Rica in 1856 invaded Nicaragua for the purpose 
of waging war against the filibusters and threatened death against 
all who were taken with arms in their hands. This threat made 
the Americans fight all the more fiercely. But in his invasion 
the next year he scattered printed proclamations promising pro- 
tection and a free passport home to all who should desert Walker. 
He was now making war not on all filibusters but on Walker 
alone. 

Altogether the story of Walker as told by Prof. Scroggs is an 
entertaining even though a complicated one. Unfortunately 
the entangling of the threads of the story is to be laid to a certain 
extent to the charge of the author. 



